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Editorial 


On Balancing the Opinion Budget 

We are prepared for criticism— 
and it will be welcome—of the 
way the delicate and controver- 
sial question of “co-existence”’ is 
handled in this issue. There may 
be those who think that even the 
informed and undogmatic discus- 
sion presented by Dr. Loos, with 
Mr. Muste’s commentary, leaves 
a body of sincere Christian opin- 
ion unrepresented. We said last 
month that an extreme and ex- 
clusive nationalism runs counter 
to the Christian ethic. Yet there 
are undoubtedly many people 
who consider themselves good 
Christians who want nothing to 
do with “abroad” except as it 
serves strictly American interests. 
The editor sat at table in a din- 
ing car a few months ago with 
a man who was looking for a 
church which believed in the 
Bible from cover to cover and let 
all this missionary stuff alone—a 
good American church! 


A belated letter—a long one— 
has come from a gentleman in 
Michigan, obviously sincere and 
at pains to be courteous, who 
thinks our article on mccarthyism 
last September grossly unfair. His 
argument is very similar to that 
of David Lawrence, with which 
most of our readers are probably 
familiar. Mr. Lawrence is per- 
haps the most consistent and 
stoutest defender Senator McCar- 
thy has had. This editor is cer- 
tainly not going to call any 
person un-Christian. The range 


of opinions that find Christian— 
and Protestant—sponsorship now 
and then and here and there, is 
amazing. Yet the designation, “a 
magazine of Christian concern,” 
must carry some degree of de- 
limitation. 

It should be added that one 
correspondent found us at fault 
in the January issue for not in- 
cluding in the “commentary” a 
critique of the National Coun- 
cil’s economic policy statement as 
altogether too conservative. 


Right-to-Work Laws 

The enactment of state laws 
outlawing both closed-shop and 
union-shop agreements in indus- 
try has reached the proportions 
of a national movement. Jnfor- 
mation Service, published by the 
National Council of Churches, 
devotes its issue of March 19 to 
the subject. The discussion is 
highly illuminating. 

Up to January of this year 17 
states had made the union shop 
illegal. Since the closed shop is 
prohibited by the ‘Taft-Hartley 
Act within the range of its ap- 
plication the real controversy 
focuses on the union shop. The 
closed-shop agreement, formerly 
a very common device for achiev- 
ing what in labor parlance is 
called union security, permits 
the employer to hire only union 
members. The union-shop con- 
tract requires that all non-union 
members who are hired shall join 
the union after a brief period. 
The crux of the matter is that 


the Taft-Hartley Act, which per- 
mits union shops to exist, never- 
theless provides that where state 
laws prohibit them the latter 
shall prevail. 


The issue is an old and com- 
plicated one. It concerns the 
validity and proper limits of 
coercion—when used without vio- 
lence—to strengthen the bargain- 
ing position of a labor organiza- 
tion. A person who thinks it a 
simple matter has a lot of read- 
ing and thinking to do. 


Liberty — or Death 


There is something profoundly 
American and in a sense, per- 
haps, Protestant in the recent 
extraordinary address by Judge 
Hand (p. 22). It exalts the intel- 
lectual and spiritual sovereignty 
of the individual, holding that 
imposed, rigid orthodoxies are 
not only immoral and cruel, but 
unstable as well. That is to say, 
the only viable society is one in 
which individual minds and 
spirits are free. It follows that an 
enforced conformity such as has 
latterly been threatening free in- 
quiry, free education, and even 
free worship in this country is 
ultimately destructive of all that 
we most prize in a free world. 
It is one of the most grievous 
ironies in our history that there 
are so many persons in places of 
influence who, in Judge Hand’s 
words, “‘see treason in all dis- 
sidence” and who defend inquisi- 
tion in the very name of freedom. 


The scandal of Matusow, con- 
fessed perjurer whose testimony 


played an important part in the 
rounding up and trial of alleged 
subversives, has much more sig- 
nificance than meets the eye. 
Regardless of how much actual 
miscarriage of justice may have 
occurred, the investigating proce- 
dure that has largely prevailed 
hitherto was a perfect setup for 
the unscrupulous informer. 


One result has been the emerg- 
ence of a wholly spurious issue: 
“Should teachers inform?” Obvi- 
ously, teachers and all other citi- 
zens have an obligation to dis- 
close incriminating information 
about others which the courts or 
officers of government havea right 
to demand in the preservation of 
peace and order. But it is a sound 
maxim that a legal offense should 
be clearly defined in terms intel- 
ligible to a citizen and subject to 
proof by prescribed procedures. 


“And have you, Professor, any 
reason to doubt that this former 


student of yours is loyal to. 


the government of the United 
States?” So begins a discussion of 


the teacher as informer in a re-. 


cent issue of a leading educa- 


tional journal. Such a question 


may be entirely legitimate, and 


an honest answer obligatory, in a— 


confidential check-up on a pros- 
pective appointee to a sensitive 


position in government; but if it 
is part of a trial for opinion, the. 


issue of which may be the loss 
of position or social status with- 
out a single overt act being 
proved or any clear criterion be- 


ing applied, then there is im- 


measurable mischief in it. 


CO-EXISTENCE 
By A. William Loos 


A night of fear was falling fast 

When round the world there quickly flashed 

From East and West and in a trice 

A message with this strange device, 
Co-existence! 


ITH apologies to Longfel- 

low, Neal Stanford, Wash- 
ington contributor to the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, thus underlines 
the way in which the term “‘co- 
existence” has strutted onto the 
center of the international stage. 
The word has assumed this 
prominence during the past six 
months, although its buildup has 
been gradual ever since we were 
informed in the summer of 1949 
that the Soviet Union had ac- 
quired its first atomic bomb. 
When, in the summer of 1953, 
the U.S.S.R. gave evidence of pos- 
sessing an H-bomb, black fear 
gripped the nations of the world. 
Each of the two giants, already 
at each other’s throats in the cold 
war, now had the super-weapon. 
Its use would bring quick death 
and intolerable devastation. No 
doubt the in-between countries 
would be hit first. Co-existence 
has gradually come to be accept- 
ed as the palliative for this in- 
sufferable situation. For some the 
word has unquestionably become 


a nostrum to allay funk. More 
significantly, however, it has be- 
come the sole alternative to the 
Armageddon of atomic war: and 
in this context an entire foreign 
policy is by degrees being erected 
upon it. 

Within the United States co- 
existence for a long time was a 
disreputable word. It signified 
little more than an attempt by 
the Russians to pull the wool 
over our eyes, to cause us to lower 
our defenses and stop building 
up situations of strength, and 
specifically to impede progress on 
a Western European Union in 
which a rearmed Germany would 
have an active part. But in Au- 
gust, 1954, President Eisenhower 
made a decisive statement on pre- 
ventive war. “How,” the Presi- 
dent’s words have been para- 
phrased, “could you have one if 
one of its features would be sev- 
eral cities lying in ruins, several 
cities where many, many thou- 
sands of people would be dead 
and injured and mangled and 


the transportation systems de- 
stroyed, sanitation implements 
and systems all gone. That wasn’t 
preventive war; that was war.” In 
October Mr. Eisenhower bluntly 
said: “It seems clear that there 
is no longer any alternative to 
peace.” 


In a year’s end news evalua- 
tion on January second in which 
CBS newscasters around the 
world participated, Edward R. 
Murrow said by way of introduc- 
tion: “There has been an appar- 
ent change in the grand strategy 


of the communist and the free 
worlds. Both sides now speak of 
living in the same world, while 
both have the capability of de- 
stroying it.” That this change has 
taken place in this country seems 
to be indisputable, and policy is 
being based on it. Yet discussion 
about the meaning of co-exist- 
ence continues to be spirited and 
even furious. What are the vari- 
ous connotations of this concept 
of co-existence, and how are they 
related to U.S. foreign policy? 


What Does Co-existence Mean? 


The term co-existence has been 
bandied about a great deal. At 
times it appears to mean no more 
than a description of the inter- 
national situation obtaining since 
1917 between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. But during recent 
months it has come to define a 
new tack in foreign policy. To 
understand this new approach to 
key foreign policy decisions, it is 
necessary to examine critically 
several ways in which the word 
is currently understood. 


Round-the-World Reactions 
to Co-existence 


During the January second 
CBS broadcast mentioned above, 
Mr. Murrow asked the newscas- 
ters on the program to define co- 
existence. Their answers are re- 
vealing. Howard K. Smith, based 
in London, said: ‘Churchill re- 
cently defined co-existence as 
what happens when the Russians 


stop doing to us things we 
weren't doing to them.” 


From | 


Richard Hottelet in West Ger- . 
many came this response: “Chan- » 
cellor Konrad Adenauer says Co- - 
existence is a tactical maneuver 
that the Russians employ when- - 
ever they're in difficulty at home : 


or abroad.” From Bill Downs 
(Rome and the Middle East): 


“The Arabs say, ‘My enemy’ | 
From | 


iB ” 


enemy is my _ friend 


David Shoenbrun in Paris: “Ac 


cording to Mendeés-France, co- 
existence is the alternative to no 


existence.” From Alex Kendrick | 


(Vienna and London): “Tito 


Says co-existence is not an alter-. 


native but an imperative.” Bill 


Costello, just back from a trip 


through Asia, stated: “Nehru of 
India told the Chinese Reds: ‘In 
this approaching atomic age the 


Dr. Loos is Education Director of the 
Church Peace Union. 


only way to live in this world is 
through co-existence.’”’ And, the 
chief of the CBS Washington Bu- 
reau, Eric Sevareid, said: ‘““The 
President has suggested the classi- 


cal phrase modus vivendi or ‘a~ 


way of getting along together.’ ” 

These explanations not only 
indicate a wide variety of re- 
sponses, but also show how re- 
actions differ in direct ratio to 
the amount of immediate in- 
volvement between the Soviet 
world and the region from which 
the statement about co-existence 
comes. 

The variant concepts of co- 
existence can be organized under 
three headings: (1) “Peaceful co- 
existence,” (2) co-existence as ca- 
pitulation by default, and (3) 
competitive co-existence. 


“Peaceful Co-existence”’ 

When Georgi M. Malenkov 
was inaugurated as Premier be- 
fore the 1200 members of the 
Supreme Soviet, he declared: 
“There is not one disputed or 
undecided question that cannot 
_ be decided by peaceful means on 
the basis of mutual understand- 
ing of interested countries. This 
is our attitude toward all states, 
among them the United States of 
America.” During the past two 
years, since Stalin’s death, there 
have been other instances when 
Russians spoke in similar terms. 
The propaganda campaign push- 
ing this approach has of course 
been stepped up since the West 
undertook to rearm West Ger- 
many. There has appeared to be 
a direct correlation between the 


intensity of the Soviet propagan- 
da and progress on EDC and, 
after that was defeated, on West- 
ern European Union. 


In view of the fact that “peace- 
ful co-existence” has been the 
communists’ propaganda phrase, 
the violent reactions on the part 
of some people against it are 
certainly understandable. David 
Lawrence states, for example, 
that this is the phrase “which 
seems to have anesthetized so 
many of the statesmen of the free 
world,” and then goes on to write 
about “peace-less’’ co-existence. 
Assuredly, to accept this phrase 
at face value, as if it signified a 
dramatic shift in the power strug- 
gle between the communist and 
free worlds, smacks of appease- 
ment. It is manifestly unsound 
and even dangerous to take for 
granted that international ten- 
sions have been eased just be- 
cause the Soviet Union is talking 
more insistently about peaceful 
co-existence. 


Uncritical acceptance of peace- 
ful co-existence can, like all ap- 
peasement policies, easily degen- 
erate into the peace-at-any-price 
line. And peace at any price to- 
day simply means that the pros- 
pects of nuclear warfare have 
become too horrible to contem- 
plate: therefore war as such 1S 
the worst evil that could befall 
us. Lewis Mumford came very 
close to identifying himself with 
this position when he wrote in a 
letter to the New York Times 
(March 19, 1954) that “submis- 
sion to communist totalitarian- 


ism would still be far wiser than 
the final destruction of civiliza- 
tion.” Perhaps Mr. Mumford is 
correct. But many responsible 
persons would answer him by say- 
ing that such submission would 
be, in any event, tantamount to 
the annihilation of civilization. 
They would maintain that he is 
selling out too soon and at too 
low a price. They would urge 
that we must take with the ut- 
most seriousness the current pow- 
er struggle, together with our 
responsibility to protect and en- 
hance our national interest and 
the values we cherish; and both 
of these factors must in turn be 
weighed against the communist 
expectation to win, sooner or 
later, control over the entire 
world. For people who take this 
view, co-existence can never 
mean appeasement. What it does 
mean is an attempt to find new 
ways of living nonviolently to- 
gether in a fragmented world, in 
the hope that “a bridge of peace 
may yet be built between oppos- 
ing shores.” (Pope Pius XII). 
Such a creative approach to the 
international tangle would repel 
peace at any price as abject moral 
surrender. 


Among those who rightly re- 
nounce appeasement are a small 
but vocal group who openly ad- 
vocate “preventive war.” They 
appear to favor “one more world 
war to destroy communism.” In- 
sofar as they believe that com- 
munism could be wiped out 
through war, they would seem to 
have fallen into the same utopian 


pit as did those who earlier in 
the century crusaded for a war 
“to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy.” Proponents of preven- 
tive war maintain that our great- 
est danger is to allow the Soviet 
world to build up its economic 
strength, consolidate its positions, 
and, in general, to make itself 
impregnable in the great fast- 
nesses of its huge land mass. Since 
the conflict between the com- 
munist and free worlds will be 
unending so long as the strength 
of each continues to grow, the 
preventive war advocates argue, 
and since a totalitarian regime 
has methods of developing its 
strength more rapidly than the 
free world, would it not be bet- 
ter to have the showdown now 
instead of waiting until the task 
of overcoming the U.S.S.R. will 
be much more difficult and per- 
haps impossible? All a policy of — 
co-existence does is to give the 
Soviet Union time to develop its 
latent power. Let us strike now, 
they argue, while there is yet 
some chance of the free world 
winning a war to the death. 


Those favoring preventive war | 
neglect a factor of determinative 
importance: namely, that those 
who understand most deeply the 
cold war and the long-range men- 
ace of communism are certain 
that communism cannot be de- 
feated by military means. On the 
contrary, an attempt to do that 
would most probably create the 
very conditions in which it could 
triumph over whatever rump 
world might be left after another 


total war. Backers of preventive 
war fail to take into full account 
the key factor in the situation— 
the possession of the H-bomb by 
both the U.S. and the U.S.S.R.— 
out of which has developed the 
new stress on co-existence in our 
foreign policy. 


Co-existence as Capitulation 
by Default 

Those who define co-existence 
as capitulation, by default are 
afraid that this country will relax 
under the influence of the siren 
co-existence music, while the free 
world is gradually nibbled away 
by communist infiltration. The 
mood was well described by Eric 
Sevareid in these words: “I have 
the impression that these gestures 
and words from Moscow, how- 
ever tactical and however moti- 
vated, found this country begin- 
ning to be ripe for them, like the 
rest of the world. Europe has 
reached a kind of military bal- 
ance with Russia and we inside 
this country have reached a kind 
of economic and political balance 
—and, fundamentally, Americans 
want to relax and enjoy this.” 

Senator Knowland has been 
the most forcefully outspoken 
among those who warn of the 
extreme danger of America’s let- 
ting down its guard. An atomic 
stalemate, he maintains, can 
bring utmost peril to our na- 
tional interest. If we now ease off 
and relax, what, he asks, is to 
prevent the communist world 
from whittling away the free 
world, chunk by chunk, until the 
United States stands alone? In 


the end the U.S. might be “a con- 
tinental Dienbienphu in a com- 
munist totalitarian world.” 


Senator Knowland’s chief aim 
seems to have been to raise sharp 
questions and to initiate another 
great debate on foreign policy. 
Beyond that, however, he tends 
to be an interventionist. Insofar 
as he favors a truculent approach 
and military means in order to 
find a workable settlement to 
the Formosa Strait problem, he 
swings Close to the preventive war 
position, although he disavows it. 
He appears in this way to join 
forces with that group within the 
Administration which consistent- 
ly has favored the policy of open 
military intervention by the Unit- 
ed States, first in Indochina and 
now in the Formosa Strait. For- 
tunately, the President has strong- 
ly resisted this group’s blandish- 
ments, which are plausible only 
for those who believe that this 
nation can easily solve sensitive 
and complicated international 
problems by use of its military 
might alone. The narrowly na- 
tionalist overtones in this reason- 
ing hold no promise whatever of 
contributing to a general settle- 
ment or even any constructive 
easement of international ten- 
sions. 


Competitive Co-existence 


The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion is now seeking to carry into 
action a foreign policy based on 
what is being called “competitive 
co-existence.” Obviously, the So- 
viet and free worlds have been. 


“co-existing” ever since 1917 and 
have lived side by side during the 
past decade through all the ex- 
igencies of the cold war. But the 
policy of competitive co-exist- 
ence is new. It is the response to 
the realization that, with the H- 
bomb in both camps, it has be- 


Competitive 


Competitive co-existence rep 
resents a marked shift in policy 
for the Administration. When it 
first came into power, the Admin- 
istration maintained that con- 
tainment of communism was not 
nearly good enough: it therefore 
announced a policy of liberation, 
a rolling back of the Iron Cur- 
tain. The next important foreign 
policy stand was christened “‘mas- 
sive retaliation.” Although there 
was considerable popular mis- 
understanding of this policy, it 
nonetheless led many of our 
Allies to feel that the U.S. might 
unilaterally initiate atomic war- 
fare. During the same period, for 
about a year after it was an- 
nounced that the U.S.S.R. had 
the H-bomb, there was a good 
deal of preventive war talk in 
this country. Assuredly, preven- 
tive war never became Adminis- 
tration policy. Yet it was only 
after President Eisenhower stated 
categorically in August, 1954, 
that he would not even listen to 
any talk about preventive war 
that our Allies appeared to relax; 
and during the past autumn the 
Western alliance was again firmly 
cemented. 


come a question of co-existence : 
or co-extermination. Either what | 
President Eisenhower calls a 
“modus vivendi”’ between the 
two worlds must be found, or a 
war of annihilation may result. 
This new policy will now be ex- 
amined in greater detail. 


Co-existence 


The ‘‘Courage to Be Patient’ 


It is not yet clear what all of 
the ingredients of a policy of 
competitive co-existence will be, 
but its base was laid by the Presi- 
dent when he described our posi- 
tion in these words: “To be 
steady and refuse to be goaded, 

. to have the courage to be 
patient.” Although the policy is 
still in its exploratory stages, it 
is evident that it has within itself 
no trace of appeasement of or 
capitulation by default to com- 
munism. It rather implies a con-— 
tinuing firm stand for free world 
principles, vast military strength 
in being, economic strength at 
home and among Allies, a force- 
ful and renewed effort to win un-— 
committed nations to the free 
world bastions. 


But, it may be asked, what is 
new about this policy? Perhaps it 
is primarily a shift in emphasis. 
We no longer believe that a- 
showdown war is just around the 
corner. Therefore we have a long- 
term job facing us. The eventual 
victor in the continuing power 
struggle may not be determined 
by atomic war, but by the devel- 
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opment of new forms of co-opera- 
tion, the growth of more mutu- 
ality among the non-communist 
countries. 

Many evidences of the policy 
of competitive co-existence on 
the part of the U.S. can be cited. 
The following summary suggests 
some of them: 

1. The refusal to intervene in 
the Indochina war. 

2. The unequivocal rejection 
of the idea of preventive war. 

3. The enunciation of the 
“good partner” policy as being 
the proper relationship between 
the U.S. and its Allies—a repudia- 
tion of the “leadership” princi- 
ple so closely linked with the be- 
lief in the imminence of war. 

4. The Administration’s rejec- 
tion of Senator Knowland’s de- 
mand that we break off diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet 
Union. 

Owbhestirm. rejection -of the 
proposal to blockade the China 
coast. 

6. The “releashing” of Chiang 
Kai-shek to Formosa. 

7. The turning down of the 
suggestion that the U.S. should 
withdraw from the United Na- 
tions if Communist China should 
be admitted, maintaining that 
the U.S. should retain a flexible 
policy on this sensitive matter. 

8. The statement by the Presi- 
dent that there should be a better 
understanding between the peo- 
ples of the U.S. and the U.S.S.R., 
and that suspicions should be re- 
moved on both sides. In general, 
a cessation of any reference to 
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“massive retaliation” and a stress 
upon the desirability of peace 
and improved possibilities for it. 

9. A substantial reduction in 
the number of items on the list 
of goods which free nations had 
been forbidden to sell to commu- 
nist nations. In some instances 
Allies have been encouraged to 
increase their trade with com- 
munist countries. 

10. ‘The promise that the bene- 
fits of the atoms-for-peace pro- 
gram will be made available to 
underdeveloped countries, even 
if they opt for the time being 
to remain neutral in the East- 
West struggle. 

11. Most recently, the declara- 
tion by the President and the Sec- 
retary of State that they would 
like to see the United Nations 
try to obtain a cease-fire in the 
running battle being waged be- 
tween Communists and National- 
ists in the Formosa Strait. Such a 
cease-fire, should it be worked 
out, would be tantamount to U.S. 
acceptance of communist control 
of the Chinese mainland. 


A Positive Policy 

These evidences of a policy of 
competitive co-existence in no 
sense imply a giving in to a com- 
munist ideology, a surrender 
which must always be incompati- 
ble with our heritage and our 
entire way of life. Competitive 
co-existence, C. L. Sulzberger has 
said, “does not mean a static life 
like that of two cabbages in a 
field, existing if they are not 
planted too close together.” It is 
rather “a dynamic condition in 


which ideological, economic and 
political systems seek to domi- 
nate each other by means short 
of war.’”’ Competitive co-existence 
in the first instance aims to find a 
live alternative to atomic war. 

In an atomic war, there are 
some who believe that the Unit- 
ed States might emerge a victor, 
“still capable of surviving as a 
social and political community.” 
Others believe that civilization as 
we know it would be wiped out 
when H-bombs started dropping, 
and that survivors would live on 
an extremely primitive level. 
There is little doubt that cities 
and industrial centers in the 
United States would be hit hard 
in nuclear warfare. 

But beyond this negative as- 
pect, the policy of competitive 
co-existence has a positive thrust. 
This was recognized by John Fos- 


Requirements of Effective 


If a policy of competitive co- 
existence is to be successful, we 
would expect it (a) to effect some 
easement of international ten- 
sions without lulling the free 
world into a false sense of secur- 
ity, (b) to initiate increased in- 
terchange of goods and people 
between East and West, and (c) 
to create the conditions in which 
neutral nations might choose, of 
their own free will and accord, 
to support the principles of the 
free world as enunciated in the 
United Nations Charter. 


To channel non-violent compe- 
tition in such constructive and 


ter Dulles when he drew atten- 
tion to one of our major obli- 
gations during a period of com- 
petitive co-existence: namely, to 
demonstrate “the good fruits of 
freedom which undermine the 
rule of despots by contrast.” If 
the policy-makers are right when 
they predict a long period of 
competitive co-existence before 
us, the crucial test will be whether 
we have the will and capacity 
and patience to illustrate through 
action the basic faith of the free 
world. At the same time we must 
hold fast, without belligerence, 
to adequate military might in 
order to prevent overt aggression. 
These two general directives lead 
us to consider briefly some of the 
requirements of a policy of com- 
petitive co-existence, without any 
overtones of appeasement or Ca- 
pitulation. 


Competitive Co-existence 


productive ways will mean that 
we must meet certain require- 
ments, the major of which may 
be stated as imperatives: be strong 
and vigilant, translate scientific 
and technical advances into hu- 
man benefits, and demonstrate 
“the good fruits of freedom.” 


Be Strong and Vigilant 

A policy of competitive co-ex- 
istence will be extremely difficult 
to carry into action. Turning 
aside from threats and easy prom- 
ises, it must, through persuasion 
and demonstration, show that the 
free world has staying power in a 
long-term, peaceful struggle with 
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the communist system. This 
course of action will demand in- 
creased vigilance. 


The free world must remain 
militarily strong. It must retain 
vast defensive force in being, lest 
any overt aggression take it by 
surprise. There is real danger in 
the U.S. that the budget balanc- 
ers will induce our government 
to cut too drastically its military 
appropriations. It may be that 
they should not be decreased at 
aJl, but increased. In any event, 
a basic necessity is that we never 
allow ourselves to imagine for a 
moment that competitive co-ex- 
istence can permit us to weaken 
our defensive military power. 


Fully as important, however, 
is the need to be economically 
strong. Not only the U.S. but 
its Allies and friends must have 
viable—indeed robustly healthy— 
economies. To achieve this end 
will doubtless require further 
easing of world trade restrictions 
and expanded foreign economic 
aid programs. It is axiomatic 
with the communist system that 
capitalist nations will collapse be- 
cause their economy, built on the 
sands of free enterprise, cannot 
by its very nature endure. We 
must prove conclusively that the 
private enterprise system can be 
and can remain strong. 


We must further be vigilant 
with respect to Moscow’s inten- 
tions. To date Soviet ‘‘co-exist- 
ence cooings” have been primari- 
ly in terms of propaganda war. 
There have been few deeds to 
back up their sweet words. Joseph 
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C. Harsch did suggest last No- 
vember a possible instance of a 
“deed.” ““We may never know,” 
he wrote, “the full reasons why 
the Chinese Communists have 
not yet launched their attack on 
Formosa, but the possibility is 
recognized at the State Depart- 
ment and White House in Wash- 
ington that the Soviet Union in- 
tervened and informed the Chi- 
nese that if they got themselves 
tangled in a fight with the Unit- 
ed States, the Soviet Army would 
stay quietly in barracks at home. 
The single fact that an attack on 
Formosa was not launched is 
given more weight in Washing- 
ton than all the flow of words 
from Moscow.” 


Moreover, several other events 
might be named as deeds in line 
with a co-existence policy: the 
Soviet Union’s contribution of 
one million dollars to the UN 
Technical Assistance program, 
increased participation by Rus- 
sia and other Eastern European 
countries in the work of some 
UN Specialized Agencies such 
as UNESCO and the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the 
U.S.S.R.’s active part in the plan- 
ning meeting for the Atoms-for- 
Peace Conference, and Moscow’s 
release (within a month at this 
writing) of three captive United 
States soldiers. Whether these in- 
stances are valid evidence that 
the Kremlin is actually cooperat- 
ing more fully in international 
ventures is still problematical. 


On balance, it must be reiter- 
ated that competitive co-exist- 


ence does not mean, in Senator 
Knowland’s phrase, that the free 
world can “be free from worry.” 
We only know that there is a 
tacit understanding, which may 
be transitory, to keep the power 
struggle between the two systems 
from leading to atomic war. The 
power struggle itself continues. 
That is why strength and vigil- 
ance must, if anything, be greater 
than ever. 


Technical Advances into 
Human Benefits 


Eric Johnston a while back 
made a proposal with far-reach- 
ing implications, in these words: 
“I propose that we embark on 
an open and vigorous campaign 
to force the communist regimes 
to give their people higher living 
standards or risk greater popular 
unrest; that we try to compel 
them to give their enslaved sub- 
jects economic aid, so to speak, 
by doing our concentrated best 
to help raise living standards 
everywhere else. 

“We must compel the Soviet 
Union to enter a race with us— 
not in armaments but in the 
translation of scientific and tech- 


nical advances into human bene- 
fits cee 


The type of competitive co-ex- 
istence proposed by Mr. Johnston 
is already present in the world, 
though in nascent form. We all 
know that one of the ingredients 
of the revolutionary upheaval in 
vast areas of the earth—along 
with nationalism, the factor of 
color, and the insistent urge for 
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status—is economic interest. Peo- 
ple in less developed regions of 
the world have learned that tech- 
nological advances have made 
it possible for them to attain 
an adequate standard of living. 
They are no longer satisfied with 
the sub-human level on which 
they must now of necessity exist. 
The entire technical assistance 
programs of the UN, the US., 
and the British Commonwealth 
are based on the assumption that 
specialized knowledge can be ex- 
changed across national fron- 
tiers, that scientific know-how 
from more developed nations can 
get to less developed nations in 
usable form. And all these pro- 
grams are fundamentally aimed 
at raising the standard of living 
permanently among the world’s 
people. 


Very specifically, competitive 
co-existence along these lines 
moves on apace in India, where 
Western nations vie with the So- 
viet Union to help India increase 
its steel production. 


But what has been and is be- 
ing done is not nearly enough. 
Added to expanded technical as- 
sistance must be a vast capital de- 
velopment program under both 
governmental and non-govern- 
mental auspices, for building 
railroads, airports, power plants, 
irrigation dams, and other requi- 
sites for improved living condi- 
tions. 

The proposed Asian aid pro- 
gram is a case in point. The 
President, the Secretary of State, 
and the Foreign Operations Ad- 


ministrator have advocated what 
has been called a “big impact 
program” of economic aid for 
Asia, to be underwritten primar- 
ily by the U.S., but with assist- 
ance from Western European 
countries. Yet there is no assur- 
ance that the program will be 
approved, because those who fa- 
vor a balanced budget tend to 
give higher priority to that goal 
than to a project which would 
without question contribute im- 
mensely and directly to a vigor- 
ous implementation of a competi- 
tive co-existence policy in Asia. 
The less developed nations in 
Asia are closely watching—and 
with envious eyes—the rapid in- 
dustrialization of the U.S.S.R. 
and the slower but accelerating 
advance toward industrialization 
in Communist China. We know 
and they know that totalitarian 
regimes have ways of high pres- 
suring such industrialization, at 
the expense of basic human rights 
and freedoms. Yet it is very easy 
to overlook the human cost when 
phenomenal progress is made to- 
ward modernizing a nation. The 
human cost of sub-human living 
standards is also high! 


The balance of the future of 
civilization as we know it, a re- 
nowned economist has predicted, 
will be determined by what hap- 
pens relatively soon in the less 
developed areas of the world. 
The recent invitation of the Co- 
lombo powers (Burma, Ceylon, 
India, Indonesia, and Pakistan) 
to 25 Asian and African countries 
to meet in April at Bandoeng, 
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Indonesia, may prove to be the 
prelude to one of the most sig- 
nificant events of our time. For 
these 30 countries, including well 
over half of the human race, may 
be on the way to concerted action 
which will give voice and sanc- 
tion to their determination no 
longer to live as second or third 
class citizens in the world. 

The United States and _ its 
Western European Allies must 
truly become “good partners” if 
the tremendous revolutionary up- 
heaval now in process is to be 
channelled constructively. More 
bases of mutual respect and mu- 
tual interest must be established. 
New areas of “agreed cooperation 
for mutual advantage” must be 
found. How we meet this im- 
mense problem will be of fateful 
importance, in both the short 
and long term, if we aim to carry 
into vigorous action on a broad 
scale the policy of competitive co- 
existence. 


Demonstrate the 
“Good Fruits of Freedom” 


If “the balance of terror” 
(Churchill)—an atomic stalemate 
—has been attained or is being ap- 
proached, probably the overrid- 
ing requirement for a successful 
policy of competitive co-existence 
was afhrmed by Mr. Dulles in the 
words already quoted: “The good 
fruits of freedom which under- 
mine the rule of despots by con- 
trast.” In our land we must pro- 
duce an abundant harvest of the 
fruits of freedom if the policy of 
competitive co-existence is not to 
be abortive. 


Perhaps the most dramatic re- 
cent example in this nation was 
the desegregation decision of the 
Supreme Court. The writer vivid- 
ly recalls hearing Madame Pan- 
dit tell, some months ago, the 
way in which her country re- 
ceived the news of this decision. 
A wave of enthusiastic respect for 
the United States, she said, rolled 
across all of India. 


But this example, at least in 
the eyes of the rest of the world, 
stands solitary. It may be that the 
laudable but often dismally mis- 
managed attempt of our govern- 
ment to root out subversives from 
sensitive positions is now level- 
ling off into a non-hysterical and 
legitimate security program. Per- 
haps the “witch hunt’’—so reck- 
less with personal reputation and 
position, so careless of due proc- 
ess and the right of dissent—has 
been called off. But immense 
damage has been done to our in- 
fluence in other lands through 
our spasms of sterile anti-commu- 
nism. Other people have not yet 
been altogether assured that 
America is the “citadel of free- 
dom and democracy” which we 
usually assume it is. Our secur- 
ity program will have to be 
yet more carefully safeguarded 
against abuses which as effective- 
ly shatter civil liberties as a giant 
cyclotron smashes atoms. 

The United States’ immigra- 
tion policy also directly affects 
our standing abroad. The Mc- 
Carran-Walter Immigration and 
Nationality Act, with provisions 
blatantly discriminatory along 
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national and racial lines, irritates 
people friendly to the cause of 
the free world and further jeop- 
ardizes our relations with neu- 
trals who already, rightly or 
wrongly, question at times our 
good faith and more often our 
judgment. 


There is no need to multiply 
examples of ways in which we 
provide ammunition to other na- 
tions with which to snipe at or 
blast our professions of allegiance 
to basic free world principles. 
What is of most importance is 
that we realize that demonstra- 
tion of “the good fruits of free- 
dom” will have to affect every 
aspect of our national and inter- 
national life. Such demonstra- 
tions should express our essen- 
tially national attitude which 
would have in it more of hu- 
mility than of self-righteousness 
or pride, and the realization that 
if we have much to teach, we 
have also a tremendous lot to 
learn. It would take into account 
that we are a minority people, 
only six per cent of the earth’s 
population, and that our present — 
dominance is made up primarily 
of military might and industrial 
production, plus potential. It 
would constantly lead to more 
stress on multilateral attacks on 
problems, and less on unilateral 
initiative, as suggested by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s emphasis on 
our being a partner rather than 
a leader in the perilous effort to 
avert an atomic Armageddon. 


The atoms-for-peace proposal, 
our significant, if limited, techni- 


cal assistance and economic for- 
eign aid programs, our willing- 
ness in the past to make impor- 
tant compromises in the disarma- 
ment field—these and similar in- 
stances which might be cited are 
hopeful signs that as a nation we 
wish to demonstrate “the good 
fruits of freedom” on a global 
scale. 

This national attitude suggest- 
ed by Secretary Dulles’ words 
must really be at the heart of an 
effective policy of competitive co- 
existence. There is little likeli- 
hood that any of the key East- 
West problems will be settled in 
the near future. Prospects are 


faint indeed for any territorial 
settlements soon, or any dramatic 
advances on regulation of arma- 
ments. If nuclear warfare is avert- 
ed, the intense struggle between 
two systems—one individual-cen- 
tered and the other state-centered 
—cannot be expected to abate for 
a long time. In this struggle be- 
tween communism and the West, 
it is of the utmost moment that 
the most powerful protagonist of 
the free world ideal actually illus- 
trate by example, in its domestic 
affairs and in all its international 
relationships, ‘“‘the good fruits of 
freedom.” 


Conclusion 


Co-existence is the alternative 
to co-nonexistence. It represents 
a reluctant choice between two 
evils: on the one hand, the world 
of the open society in the West 
living side by side with the com- 
munist totalitarian world and, on 
the other, nuclear warfare. 

Conceived as something static 
or passive, co-existence would be 
defeatist. To be constructive, co- 
existence must denominate a pol- 
icy at once nonviolent and dy- 
namic, a policy that is positive 
but not belligerent. Therein lies 
the great promise of competitive 
co-existence, insofar as it is seen 
as ‘“‘a struggle that must be won, 
not a condition that must be 
tolerated.” 

But nonviolent dynamism is 
not enough. Arnold Toynbee was 
asked how America and Russia 
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could exist when boxed up with 
one another on the surface of this 
shrinking planet. He answered 
that we need to cultivate the vir- 
tues of tolerance and patience. 
“What I mean by tolerance,” he 
said, “is putting up in public life 
—as we have to put up in private 
life—with neighbors whose con- 
duct we strongly object to and 
disapprove of and whose inten- 
tions we distrust.’ By patience 
he seems to mean the willingness 
to live on a long-term basis with 
an extremely delicately balanced 
world situation, while avoiding 
the kind of frontal attacks on it 
that might precipitate total war. 

A policy of competitive co- 
existence is no less complex than 
the tense world situation it is de- 
signed to cope with. Hence there 
is no easy formula which might 


draw together all its aspects and 
nuances. Yet the practice of tol- 
erance and patience, in conjunc- 
tion with the working out of a 
program that aims to develop 
nonviolent, cooperative relation- 
ships between peoples, could 
grow into a creative foreign pol- 
icy. Such a policy might at least 
save us from global war. At best 
it might direct us to a larger 
measure of true world order. 


Within this context Mr. Toyn- 
bee’s historical perspective be- 
comes immediately relevant when 
he says: “So let us perhaps aim in 
our world today at making the 
relations between the liberal free 
world and the communist world 
follow the same _ unsensational 
course to the same undramatic 
denouement as happily the rela- 
tions between the Christians and 
Moslems and the relations be- 
tween the Catholic Christians 
and the Protestant Christians 
have followed in the past.” 

At this writing the two Chinas 
—one backed by the U.S. and the 


other by the U.S.S.R.—are at mili- 
tary loggerheads in the Formosa 
Strait. No one can foretell the 
outcome of this highly explosive 
situation. Yet it is precisely when 
confronted with this type of 
problem that competitive, non- 
violent co-existence must be 
made to work: that is, a compro- 
mise of interests without com- 
promise of principle must be at- 
tained. So long as total war is 
averted, we may expect to be 
faced, time and again for years 
to come, with problems no less 
intricate or dangerous. 


That co-existence is the only 
alternative to atomic warfare is 
assumed by many responsible 
world leaders. If they are correct 
in this assumption, the responsi- 
bility of the United States regard- 
ing its policy of competitive co- 
existence is massive. The way in 
which America carries that policy 
into action on a long-range, con- 
tinuing basis may well have the 
most fateful consequences for our 
civilization. 


If we exclude the solution of atomic war and if we exclude 
the solution of surrender, all we have left is some form of 
armed truce which we can call co-existence or anything else 
you like. Armed co-existence is certainly a bleak prospect, 
but it is better than no existence. 
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ADLAI STEVENSON 


Commentary 


By A. J. Muste 


Mr. Loos has made it sufficient- 
ly clear that “co-existence” is not 
a form of magic which will en- 
able us effortlessly to achieve 
peace. Rightly in my opinion, he 
states that to date Soviet ‘“‘co- 
existence cooings” have been a 
device in the propaganda war. 
Though he mentions some de- 
velopments of the post-Stalin pe- 
riod which may indicate a ten- 
dency toward a more peaceful 
approach on the part of the Com- 
munist high command, he ends 
up by opining that it is “still 
problematical” whether these in- 
stances are indeed “valid evi- 
dence that the Kremlin is actu- 
ally cooperating more fully in 
international ventures.” I hap- 
pen to be writing this on the day 
when Malenkov’s “resignation” 
as Soviet premier was announced, 
in the context of return to em- 
phasis on heavy industry and an 
increase in the military budget, 
all of which suggests that Mr. 
Loos was well advised in expres- 
sing limited optimism only. It is 
not necessary, then, for me to 
begin this discussion with an 
attempt to dampen uncritical en- 
thusiasm about the co-existence 
and “negotiation” formula, as is 
necessary in many discussions 
nowadays with idealistic and so- 
cially minded people. 


What Mr. Loos himself advo- 
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cates for the United States is the 
policy sometimes called ‘‘com- 
petitive co-existence.”’ This is the 
policy at which the President 
seems to have arrived. 

There are, in my view, a num- 
ber of reasons why this policy will 
not bring the hoped-for result of 
a gradual transition to stable 
peace and the triumph of de- 
mocracy over communism. The 
policy is not, by the way, a new 
one. This optimum combination 
of a strong military posture effec- 
tively deterring the aggressor, 
economic aid via Marshall Plan, 
Point IV, etc., strengthening of 
democracy at home, has in es- 
sence been U.S. policy through- 
out the post-war period. 

It will be alleged that the poli- 
cy has not been lived up to. Why, 
then, conclude that this nicely 
balanced course will be lived 
up to in the future? Why has 
the performance been so wobbly 
hitherto? For one thing, even for 
the United States in its fabu- 
lously favorable situation to keep 
up a military establishment ade- 
quate to wage a global war, if it 
should come—as admittedly it 
might—and to keep taxes in line, 
prevent the school equipment 
from scandalously deteriorating, 
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keep the economy from being 
critically dependent on defense 
orders, etc., is extremely difficult, 
to state it conservatively. For the 
economies of our leading Allies 
such as Great Britain and France 
to make an “adequate” contribu- 
tion to the defense of “the free 
world” on the one hand and to 
maintain living standards and 
thus a fairly contented citizenry 
on the other hand, is impossible. 
Witness the retreats from Indo- 
China and Egypt on the one 
hand, and the restiveness of even 
the British under the American 
alliance and the chronic socio- 
political crisis in France, on the 
other hand. 


To look for a moment at an- 
other insoluble—at least mani- 
festly unresolved—dilemma _ con- 
sider the situation in Asia. If the 
“competitive co-existence” policy 
is applied, we must win the “un- 
committed peoples” by aiding 
their struggle for freedom and 
giving technical and economic 
aid without invidious strings at- 
tached—“‘communism cannot be 
defeated by military means,” we 
are assured on every hand—and 
at the same time we must main- 
tain our power position in the 
Orient vis-a-vis the communist 
bloc. We cannot successfully ride 
these two horses going in oppo- 
site directions. For one thing, 
since in a major power struggle 
yielding ground to an enemy 
means presently yielding more, 
defense considerations must al- 
ways have priority. We get our 
Allies in Asia, therefore, among 


the old colonial powers or such 
elements as Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek, but by defini- 
tion this precludes our support- 
ing the popular revolutionists 
who not only want to get rid of 
native feudal and reactionary 
elements, but also don’t want any 
Western power, not even the 
United States, exercising prepon- 
derant military power in Asia 
any longer. Even a_ genuine 
democrat and humanist like 
Nehru—who in my opinion is in 
some respects unrealistic in his 
appraisal of communist designs— 
simply is not going to line up 
with America against, for exam- 
ple, Chinese armies in Asia. 


Space permits only two brief 
observations as to the direction 
in which to look for an alterna- 
tive to the competitive co-exist- 
ence policy. In the first place, we 
have to make up our minds 
whether we are in the showdown 
going to depend on military 
means to contain and/or over- 
come communism, or on other 
means: we can’t have it both 
ways. From a strictly military 
and practical point of view it has 
become very doubtful whether 
our military establishment, espe- 
cially its atomic component, is 
not fighting against us and for 
the communist bloc. Given our 
deficit in manpower and lack of 
a dynamic revolutionary appeal 
to Asian masses, we are in a posi- 
tion of always having to threaten 
to use atomic bombs in order to 
“deter” the Soviets. But their 
campaign of expansion is not 
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seriously deterred, as every crisis 
testifies, because they have the 
means to keep going gradually 
but steadily wntil we actually use 
our atomic arsenal—i.e., until it 
no longer “deters” and our main 
purpose, to avoid atomic war on 
a large scale, has been defeated. 
The communist high com- 
mand would have far more trou- 
ble meeting a campaign con- 
ducted by us in support of demo- 
cratic, popular revolutionary 
movements in all “backward” 
countries, and furnishing them 
much more economic aid than 
China and Russia can possibly 
do. If, after winning all that po- 
tential and as yet uncommitted 
manpower away from the com- 
munist bloc and stimulating the 
forces of discontent and the as- 
pirations for freedom among the 
Russians themselves and their 
satellites, there were still danger 
of military aggression, why not 
examine the possibilities of non- 
violent resistance? There is as- 
suredly a doctrinaire pacifism, 
but perhaps also such a thing as 
a doctrinaire anti-pacifism. 
Finally, the uncommitted coun- 
_ tries inevitably strive to resist the 
polarization of power in the com- 
munist and American blocs and 
to achieve some kind of “third” 
position, free from either bloc. 
Our Western European Allies— 
and in a sense Russia’s Eastern 
European satellites—seek to free 
themselves, to avoid final absorp- 
tion into one or the other orbit. 
So long as this remains mere 
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“neutralism” and so long as these 
nations are themselves in their 
minor way military powers, their 
efforts will fail. A cause based on 
a “neutral” position cannot de- 
velop dynamism. The military 
establishments of any nation will 
be coveted as allies by both Rus- 
sia and the United States. Each 
will destroy those it cannot annex 
rather than permit the other to 
utilize them. If by any chance a 
really powerful armed “Third 
Force” were to develop, it would 
solve no problems. The global 
power struggle and arms race 
would just present a slightly dif- 
ferent pattern, as Nehru and 
Tito cogently pointed out in 
their notable statement in New 
Delhi in January. But if some- 
thing like what some call a 
“Third Camp” were to develop, 
comprising nations striving to 
build their socio-economic life on 
a different pattern than either 
the capitalist or the totalitarian 
communist and founding their 
political life on another basis 
than that of military power, this 
would offer new hope. The Asian 
Socialist parties and such move- 
ments as the Vinoba Bhave Land 
Gift movement in India essen- 
tially hold or seek seriously to 
attain this “Third Camp” posi- 
tion. 

There are thus more choices 
than those of co-existence or war 
and co-extinction. There is also 
the possibility of “new existence” 
in Asia, Africa, possibly Western 
Europe. 


Judge Learned Hand on Liberty 


The address by Federal Judge 
Learned Hand, retired, one of 
the most eminent American jur- 
ists of our generation, given at 
an annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee in New 
York on January 29, 1955, has 
attracted much attention. It was 
ingeniously entitled, “A Fanfare 
for Prometheus.” The major part 
of the address follows. 


The natural, though naive, 
opinion is that [liberty] means 
no more than that each indi- 
vidual shall be allowed to pursue 
his own desires without let or 
hindrance; and that, although it 
is true that this is practically 
impossible, still it does remain 
the goal, approach to which 
measures our success. Why then 
is not a beehive or an anthill a 
perfect example of a free society? 
Surely you have been a curious 
and amused watcher beside one 
of these. In and out of their 
crowded pueblo the denizens pass 
in great number, each bent upon 
his own urgent mission, quite 
oblivious of all the rest except as 
he must bend his path to avoid 
them. It is a scene of strenuous 
purposeful endeavor in which 
each appears to be, and no doubt 
in fact is, accomplishing his own 
purpose; and yet he is at the 
same time accomplishing the pur- 
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pose of the group as a whole. As 
I have gazed at it, the sentence 
from the Collect of the Episcopal 
prayerbook has come to me: 
“Whose service is perfect free- 
dom.” 


Why is it then that we so posi- 
tively rebel against the hive and 
the hill as a specimen of a free 
society? Why is it that such proto- 
types of totalitarianisms arouse 
our deepest hostility? Unhappily 
it is not because they cannot be 
realized; or at least because they 
cannot be approached, for a sub- 
stantial period. Who can be sure 
that such appalling forecasts as 
Aldous Huxley’s Brave New 
World, or Orwell’s Nineteen 


Eighty-four are not prophetic? 


Indeed, there have often been 
near approaches to such an order. 
Germany at the end of 1940 was 
probably not far removed from 
one; and who of us knows that 
there are not countless persons, 
today living within the bounda- 
ries of Russia, and perhaps of 
China, who are not willing part- 
ners, accepting as their personal 
aspirations the official definitions 
of the good, the true and the 
beautiful? Indeed, 
been, and still are, in our own 
United States large and powerful 
groups who, if we are to judge 
their purposes by their conduct, 
see treason in all dissidence, and 
would welcome an era in which 
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there have — 


all of us should think, feel and 
live in consonance with duly pre- 
scribed patterns. Human nature 
is malleable, especially if you can 
indoctrinate the disciple with in- 
defectible principles before any- 
one else reaches him. (I fancy 
that the Janissaries were as fer- 
vent Mohammedans as the au- 
thentic Turks.) Indeed, we hear 
from those who are entitled to 
an opinion that at times the ab- 
ject confessions, made in Russia 
by victims who know that they 
are already marked for slaughter, 
are not wrung from them by 


torture, or threats against their . 


families. Rather they come from 
partisans, so obsessed with the 
faith that, when they are told 
that the occasion calls for scape- 
goats and that they have been 
selected, recognize and assent to 
the propriety of the demand and 
cooperate in its satisfaction. It is 
as though, when the right time 
comes, the drones agree to their 
extinction in the interest of the 
hive. 


Nor need we be surprised that 
men so often embrace almost any 
doctrines, if they are proclaimed 
with a voice of absolute assur- 
ance. In a universe that we do 
not understand, but with which 
we must in one way or another 
somehow manage to deal; and 
aware of the conflicting desires 
that clamorously beset us, be- 
tween which we must choose and 
which we must therefore manage 
to weigh, we turn in our bewil- 
derment to those who tell us that 
they have found a path out of 
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the thickets, and possess the scales 
by which to appraise our needs. 
Over and over again such proph- 
ets succeed in converting us to 
unquestioning acceptance: there 
is scarcely a monstrous belief that 
has not had its day and its pas- 
sionate adherents, so eager are 
we for safe footholds in our du- 
bious course. How certain is any 
one of us that he too might not 
be content to follow any fantastic 
creed, if he was satisfied that 
nothing would ever wake him 
from the dream? And, indeed, if 
there were nothing to wake him, 
how should he distinguish its ar- 
ticles from the authentic dictates 
of verity? Remember, too, that 
it is by no means clear that we 
are happier in the faith we do 
profess than we should be under 
the spell of an orthodoxy that 
was safe against all heresy. Cruel 
and savage as orthodoxies have 
always proved to be, the faithful 
seem able to convince themselves 
that the heretics, as they continue 
to crop up, get nothing worse 
than their due, and to rest with 
an easy conscience. 


In any event my thesis is that 
the best answer to such systems is 
not so much in their immoral 
quality—immoral though they be 
—as in the fact that they are in- 
herently unstable, because they 
are at war with our only trust- 
worthy way of living in accord 
with the facts. For I submit that 
it is only by trial and error, by 
insistent scrutiny and by readi- 
ness to re-examine presently ac- 
credited conclusions that we have 


risen, so far as in fact we have 
risen, from our brutish ancestors; 
and I believe that in our loyalty 
to these habits lies our only 
chance, not merely of progress, 
but even of survival. They were 
not indeed a part of our aborig- 
inal endowment: Man, as he 
emerged, was not prodigally 
equipped to master the infinite 
diversity of his environment. Ob- 
viously, enough of us did manage 
to get through; but it has been a 
statistical survival, for the indi- 
vidual’s native powers of adjust- 
ment are by no means enough 
for his personal safety, any more 
than are those of other creatures. 
The precipitate of our experi- 
ence is far from absolute verity; 
and our exasperated resentment 
at all dissent is a sure index of 
our doubts. Take, for instance, 
our constant recourse to the 
word, “subversive,” as a touch- 
stone of impermissible deviation 
from accepted canons. All discus- 
sion, all debate, all dissidence 
tends to question, and in conse- 
quence to upset, existing convic- 
tions: that is precisely its purpose 
and its justification. He is, in- 
deed, a “subversive” who dis- 
putes those precepts that I most 
treasure and seeks to persuade 
me to substitute his own. He 
may have no shadow of desire to 
resort to anything but persua- 
sion; he may be of those to whom 
any forcible sanction of conform- 
ity is anathema; yet it remains 
true that he is trying to bring 
about my apostasy, and I hate 
him just in proportion as I fear 
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his success. Contrast this protec- 
tive resentment with the assump- 
tion that lies at the base of our 
whole system that the best chance 
for truth to emerge is a fair field 
for all ideas. Nothing, I submit, 
more completely betrays our lat- 
ent disloyalty to this premise to 
all that we pretend to believe, 
than the increasingly common 
resort to this and other question- 
begging words. Their impreci- 
sion comforts us by enabling us 
to suppress arguments that dis- 
turb our complacency, and yet to 
continue to congratulate our- 
selves on keeping the faith as we 
have received it from the Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Heretics have been hateful 
from the beginning of recorded 
time; they have been ostracized, 
exiled, tortured, maimed and 
butchered; but it has generally 
proved impossible to smother — 
them; and when it has not, the 
society that has succeeded has 
always declined. Facades of au- 
thority, however imposing, do 
not survive after it has appeared 
that they rest upon the sands of © 
human conjecture and compro- 
mise. And so, if I am to say what 
are “the principles of civil lib- 
erties and human rights,” I an- 
swer that they lie in habits, cus- 
toms—conventions, if you will— 
that tolerate dissent, and can live 
without irrefragable certainties; 
that are ready to overhaul exist- 
ing assumptions; that recognize 
that we never see save through a 
glass, darkly; and that at long 
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If You’re Thinking 


To be sure, a few people still 
say, “Social action is all right 


_ but, please, no political action!” 


Brothers and sisters, it is true 
that many things can be done 
that have no direct relation to 
government. And if you mean 
partisan political activity, of 
course a church will not, except 
in the most unusual cases, engage 
in that. But government (politics) 
is one factor in the individual’s 
social environment—a fairly im- 
portant one—and to claim to care 
about people while advising ab- 


stention from political action 


For Your Church Calendar 


“We cannot worthily pro- 
claim to men the Gospel of the 
resurrection of the body to 
eternal life unless we are at the 
same time ready to rush te their 
help in every predicament of 
body as well as of soul, even to 
the sacrifice of our own lives. 
The cry of half the world’s 
people in the present day for 
bread enough to sustain life in 
their bodies must be heard by 
the Christian as the cry of 
Christ.” (From the Ecumenical 
Survey, prepared for the Evan- 
ston meeting of the World 
Council of Churches.) 


of Political Action 


means either a totally negative 
and cynical attitude toward poli- 
tics (a very un-American attitude) 
or a lack of seriousness in our 
caring for people. Simple enough, 
isn’t it? You begin by really car- 
ing what happens to people and 
then you go wherever necessary 
and do whatever seems necessary, 
including mixing in politics. 
All of which leads up to telling 
you about the Congressional Dis- 
trict Peace Conference held in 
Milwaukee on February 5. Spon- 
sored by the Milwaukee Council 
of Churches, the Conference was 
held in Plymouth Congregational 
Church, whose pastor, Everett 
MacNair, is chairman of the so- 
cial action committeee of the 
Milwaukee Association and was 
general chairman of the Confer- 
ence. Invited guests were the U.S. 
Congressmen of the two districts 
in that area and Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane, Detroit Methodist minis- 
ter. Following a “Survey State- 
ment on World Affairs,’ there 
were seven discussion groups, on 
such subjects as World Trade, 
United Nations and Charter Re- 
view, Technical Assistance and 
Point Four. In the afternoon 
(conference held on Saturday) 
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the Congressmen gave twenty- 
minute addresses. The theme of 
the Conference: “A Christian 
Platform for World Peace.” 


If the editor of WorkKsHoP were 
a local leader—which he some- 
times wishes he were, so that he 
could practice as well as preach— 
one of the first things he would 
do would be to help organize a 
Congressional district conference 
on world affairs or some other 
issue. More and more communi- 
ties are doing it. It’s a great way 
to bridge the gap between reli- 
gion and politics. It’s a great way 
to talk to and listen to your rep- 
resentatives in Washington. This 
business of touching political 
leaders only at the end of a ten- 
foot pole isn’t producing results. 
Bring the church people and the 
political leaders together! Each 
group has something to learn 
from the other. One church can’t 
arrange such a conference, but 
any church can start the ball roll- 
ing. And here is another reason 
for doing this kind of thing. 
Again and again we discover that 
the main block in the way of the 
kind of action many of us want 
from government is not in the 
Executive Department but in 
Congress. On world trade and on 
technical assistance, for example, 
both the Democratic and the Re- 
publican administrations have, 
in the main, espoused good ac- 
tion. But the congressman from 
the —rd district in the State of 
————— ! Instead of writing to 
him, or in addition to writing, 
why not get together in the dis- 


trict and have some frank give- 
and-take? 


More Electricity 


ANY of our subscribers to 

whom questions on their 
opinion of the magazine were ad- 
dressed have sent in their com- 
ments. We are happy that so 
many find WorksHop helpful. 
“We could use more of this” 
seems to express a fairly gen- 
eral feeling. But of all the com- 
ments this one intrigued us most: 
“Good but not electrifying.” 
Well, we shall try to run a little 
more “juice” into the paragraphs, 
but it might be in order to sug- 
gest that the real electrification 
takes place when a local church 
takes an idea outlined here—or 
one worked out by its members— 
and carries it into action. Even 
in this limited area John 1.14 is 
relevant: “And the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us, and 
[then] we beheld his glory.” 


Help from Methodists 


Miss Gertrude Babcock of Cen- 
tral Methodist Church, Detroit, 
sent us something too good to be 
forgotten in the files. She says: 
“The members of our very eager 
Social Action Committee felt 
much as you do about our re- 
lationship to the church as a 
whole.” (She refers to the state- 
ment, in the Dec., 1954, issue, 
that a social action committee 
should try to get its studies and 
recommendations into the whole 
of the church life.) “We wrote 
letters, we reported once in two 
months to the Official Board, but 
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we had little impact upon the to- 
tal church membership.” Then, 
continues Miss Babcock, the edi- 
tors of the church’s printed bul- 
letin, Concerning Central, of- 
fered the committee the use of 
one entire issue of the paper. 
This issue, a copy of which was 
enclosed with the letter, gives an 
excellent survey of the matters 
the committee has discussed— 
under these headings: Gambling, 
Technical Assistance, Race Dis- 
crimination, Civil Liberties, Liq- 
uor, United Nations. Only a few 
lines on each subject—but to the 


More Help from Michigan 


While we were writing about 
the Methodists Ray Gibbons 
brought in a wonderfully at- 
ttfactive mimeographed bro- 
chute published and distribu- 
ted to the church members 
by the Board of Social Action, 
First Congregational Church, 
Jackson, Michigan. Charles L. 
Bagby is the minister. The 
material is arranged under 
the following heads: PuR- 
POSE, WHY, How, ACCOM- 
PLISHMENTS. Under accom- 
plishments: “Four D.P families 
established.” This little bro- 
chure is so good that we urge 
you to write to Mr. Bagby for 
a copy. State and Association 
chairmen could use it in their 
promotional work in the 
churches. But, my dear friends 
in Jackson! Why doesn’t your 
superb piece of publicity give 
the names of the committee 
members, or at least that of the 
chairman? 


point! And on each subject the 
committee quotes from the 1952 
“Discipline of the Methodist 
Church,” which includes all the 
resolutions adopted in the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist 
Church. “We are hoping,” says 
Miss Babcock, “in the next year’s 
budget to have an appropriation 
sufficient to cover further pub- 
licity.” 

That’s the idea! Every bit of 
study or action by the committee 
should include attention to this 
question: How do we carry this 
beyond our committee to the 
other members of the church? 


Programs for Young People 


[This item contributed on edi- 
tor’s request by James Price, Pil- 
grim Fellowship leader.] 
Vigne people often are re- 

sourceful leaders and active 
contributors to church social ac- 
tion programs. With guidance, 
their energies may be directed to 
purposeful ends, especially in 
community action projects. At- 
tention should be called to cer- 
tain materials published for Pil- 
grim Fellowship groups. A series 
of youth fellowship programs has 
been printed in six booklets deal- 
ing with various interests and 
problems of young people. Num- 
ber Two, Faith in Action, by 
Theodore C. Shoonmaker, is par- 
ticularly directed toward social 
roblems, with such chapters as 
“You Can Tell the Difference” 
(between a Christian and non- 
Christian act), “Let’s Do the 
Town” (finding its needs), and 


“Vacation With Pay” (locating 
summer jobs). 


Book Number Five, God in 
Our Lives, by Frances W. East- 
man, has a chapter called “Labels 
and Libel.” Each chapter in- 
cludes complete program and 
worship guides, and many sug- 
gest follow-up projects. These 
materials are written for Pilgrim 
Fellowship groups, and may be 
purchased for one dollar each 
from conference offices or from 
the Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon 
Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 

“Religion at the News Desk’’ 

ANY radio stations, except 
M perhaps in the great metro- 
politan areas, can be interested 
in a program called ‘Religion at 
the News Desk.” This program, 
which attempts to make a Protes- 
tant, religious commentary on 
current events, is prepared by a 
group of students and Ph.D. can- 
didates at Yale University. Each 
week the group meets to discuss 
important events and then pre- 
pares a radio script. This is 
broadcast every Saturday evening 
by station WELI, New Haven, 
and is re-broadcast by several 
other stations. Having seen some 
of the scripts, I can recommend 
them as lively and helpful inter- 
pretations of subjects many peo- 
ple are discussing. Write to Mr. 
David A. Gibbons, Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. He 
will be glad to send a trial script 
and additional information. If 
you like it, take it to your radio 
station and discuss with the man- 
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ager the possibility of using it. 
Cooperation with the local radio 
station in an effort to provide 
more interesting and serious dis- 
cussions of social issues would be 
an excellent project for many 
church groups. 


The Student and the Cat 


Samuel B. Wenger, minister of 
the First Congregational—Chris- 
tian Church, Leslie, Mich. (seems 
to be a lot of Michigan this 
month!), writes a long and good 
letter about entertaining students 
from abroad. Having entertained 
two Okinawans, he says, “We had 
a grand time, and so did they. 
They are definitely superior.” 
One of them related the experi- 
ence of another foreign student 
who had been told to learn 
American table manners by imi- 
tating his host. It seems the family > 
pampered the cat. During the 
meal the host poured part of his 
glass of milk into the saucer un- 
der his coffee cup and slyly put 
it on the floor for the cat. Where- 
upon the carefully observant stu-_ 
dent did the same. . . . What is 


your church doing to help inter- 
national students get on the in- 
side of American life? 


Workshop is reprinted from 
SOCIAL ACTION magazine for 
distribution to social action 
committee members and others 
in Congregational Christian 
churches by the: 


Council for Social Action 
289 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 
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Judge Learned Hand (continued from page 24) 


last we shall succeed only so far 
as we continue to undertake ‘‘the 
intolerable labor of thought’— 
that most distasteful of all our 
activities. If such a habit and 
such a temper pervade a society, 
it will not need institutions to 
protect its “civil liberties and hu- 
man rights’; so far as they do 
not, I venture to doubt how far 
anything else can protect them: 
whether it be Bills of Rights, or 
courts that must in the name of 
interpretation read their mean- 
ing into them... . 


By some happy fortuity man is 
a projector, a designer, a builder, 
a craftsman; it is among his most 
dependable joys to impose upon 
the flux that passes before him 
some mark of himself, aware 
though he always must be of the 
odds against him. His reward is 
not so much in the work as in 
its making; not so much in the 
prize as in the race. We may win 
when we lose, if we have done 
what we can; for by so doing we 
have made real at least some part 
of that finished product in whose 
fabrication we are most con- 
cerned—ourselves. And if at the 
end some friendly critic shall 
pass by and say: “My friend, how 
good a job do you really think 
you have made of it all?’, we 
can answer: “I know as well as 
you that it is not of high quality; 


but I did put into it whatever I 
had, and that was the game I 
started out to play.” It is still in 
the lap of the gods whether a so- 
ciety can succeed, based on “‘civil 
liberties and human rights,” con- 
ceived as I have tried to describe 
them; but of one thing at least 
we may be sure: the alternatives 
that have so far appeared, have 
been immeasurably worse; and 
so, whatever the outcome, I sub- 
mit to you that we must press 
along. Borrowing from Epictetus, 
let us say to ourselves: “Since we 
are men, we will play the part of 
a Man’; and how can I better 
end than by recalling to you the 
concluding passage of Prome- 
theus Unbound? 


“To suffer woes which Hope 
thinks infinite; 

To forgive wrongs darker than 
death or night; 

To defy Power, which seems 
omnipotent; 

To love, and bear; to hope till 
Hope creates 

From its own wreck the thing 
it contemplates; 

Neither to change, nor falter, 
nor repent; 

This, like thy glory, Titan, is 
to be 

Good, great and joyous, beau- 
tiful and free; 

This is alone Life, Joy, Empire 
and Victory.” 
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Book Notes 


FAITH AND FREEDOM. By Barbara 
Ward. Norton, 1954. 308 pp. $3.75. 


COMMON SENSE AND WORLD AE- 
FAIRS. By Dorothy Fosdick. Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1955. 207 pp. 
$3.50. 


REALITIES OF AMERICAN FOREIGN 
PoLicy. By George F. Kennan. 
Princeton University Press, 1954. 
120 pp. $2.75. 


THE LIMITS OF FOREIGN POLICY. By 
Charles Burton Marshall. Henry 
Holt and Co., 1954. 128 pp. $3.00. 


The first of the books here reviewed 
is by an English writer whose earlier 
works, Policy for the West and The 
West at Bay, established her place as 
one of the most helpful contemporary 
writers on world affairs. Each of the 
other three was written by a former 
member of the Policy Planning Staff 
of the Department of State. Whatever, 
therefore, one may think of their sub- 
stance, the four books come close to 
being indispensable for those who 
wish to know how the present world 
situation and the road ahead look to 
some of the most brilliant and serious 
minds at work on the problem. 


“Brilliant” may be an over-used 
word but what other word can one 
use to indicate the facility of expres- 
sion, the sweep and penetration of 
thought that make the four books so 
exciting and rewarding. But an essen- 
tially irresponsible mind may be bril- 
liant. Ward, Fosdick, Kennan, and 
Marshall are truly serious persons. 
They are not trying to win a political- 
ly partisan argument; they are not 
hunting for scapegoats; they spend no 
time urging us to go back to a past 
that has, in objective fact, vanished; 
they have no panaceas; they do not 
shout and gesticulate. They know the 
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world situation is enormously com- | 
plicated and difficult, and they invite | 
us to think about it in mature and 
sober fashion. 

Fosdick insists on the importance of 
public opinion and Marshall and Ken- 
nan know quite well that, at least 
in the democracies, political leaders 
cannot, in their major policy deci- 
sions, depart very far from the basic 
attitudes of the people. Yet, some 
readers may think long thoughts, as 
did this reviewer, about the part pub- 
lic opinion can have or ought to have 
in the making of foreign policy deci- 
sions. We do not want one-man rule, 
or even government by unrestricted 
experts. But we ought to do some 
serious thinking about the limits and 
liabilities of conducting foreign policy 
with one eye on what the situation 
seems to demand and the other on 
what public opinion will stand for. 
“There are times,” says Kennan, 
“when, having elected a government, 
we will be best advised to let it gov- 
ern and to let it speak for us in the 
councils of the nations.” If this reader 
agrees with Kennan, it is partly be- 
cause he is so impressed with the 
grasp and sanity of these four writers, 
three of whom have worked on the 
governmental decision-making level, 
that he suspects we might have a bet- 
ter chance of creating a more toler- 
able world situation if their combined 
wisdom were joined with executive 
power. 

So much by way of expressing a 
strongly favorable response to these 
books — not unaccompanied by some 
questions. Faith and Freedom offers us 
the heaviest reading (not, we hasten 
to add, as heavy as, say, Reinhold 
Niebuhr or Paul Tillich!). From the 
first pages of recorded history down 
to modern totalitarian and democratic 


systems, Barbara Ward attempts to 
trace the interaction of freedom with 
two of man’s basic urges—the security 
of the tribe (group, nation) and eco- 
nomic survival. The tribe and the 
market, nationalism and property — 
to follow the development of ideas 
about them and to see how freedom is 
supported or endangered in their pur- 
suit with the aid of Miss Ward’s vast 
historical knowledge and her beauti- 
fully lucid writing, is a highly stimu- 
lating exercise. Few writers have done 
a better job of pinpointing the errors 
in communist thinking without fall- 
ing into the pit of complacent self- 
righteousness. And when one who is 
primarily an economist and political 
scientist but is also a convinced Chris- 
tian turns, in the last long chapter, to 
a specific consideration of “Faith,” 
we have something worth reading 
and re-reading with close attention. 

The Fosdick book is probably the 
best of the group for the “average 
citizen.” Yes, Miss Fosdick is the 
daughter of the celebrated clergyman 
—and shares both her father’s gen- 
erosity of spirit and his command of 
the vigorous phrase. The chapter 
headings tell something about the 
‘book: “To know when to be scared 
is the beginning of wisdom”; “To 
make a fine choice, yet decline to pay 
for it, is folly’; “To talk as well as 
you perform makes sense.” The next 
time someone asks you if people in 
Europe are grateful for “all the help 
we have given them” you will have 
the right answer, if you have read 
Fosdick on “To believe you are more 
generous than you really are is haz- 
ardous.” One feels that this book is 
the product of a clear mind, an eager 
spirit, a deeply religious and idealistic 
heart, disciplined and tempered by 
the gruelling experience of almost 
ten years in places of high govern- 
mental responsibility. 

Marshall and Kennan stand, for 
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those who know them, as prime ex- 
ponents of the “realistic” approach to 
foreign policy. But if for some that 
means being a little on the cynical 
side, a reading of the books will be 
a pleasant surprise. They have as little 
in common with the hard, the belli- 
gerent, the nationalistic as with those 
who think a nation can relate itself to 
other nations on a basis of unadult- 
erated altruism. Marshall has many 
things to say that are particularly 
relevant to the churches. Even if most 
of us never expect to be in the State 
Department we could be more help- 
ful to the conduct of foreign affairs if 
we heeded such comments as this: 

“The goal aspect of foreign policy 
is essential. It is also easy. It is the 
easiest part of the business. The diffi- 
cult part comes not in figuring out 
what one would do if one could do 
everything one may wish to do. It 
comes in deciding what to do in the 
circumstances of being able to do only 
a part of what one may wish to do. 
This is the task of handling dilemmas 
and rationing means. Here the mak- 
ing of foreign policy reaches the vital 
level. Here success is courted. Here 
failure is risked.” (p. 30) 

Having read the Kennan book, you 
may want to ask if the author takes 
too much for granted the permanent 
validity and desirability of the nation- 
state system. Yet here is a book 
which, frankly accepting (even assert- 
ing) the view that the beginning and 
end of our foreign policy should be 
the security and welfare of the Ameri- 
can way of life, ends, for one reader, 
in a stirring summons to our country 
to be the kind of country that can 
lead, that can inspire. Not for a long 
time shall I forget Kennan’s insist- 
ence that more important than what 
we are willing to, and do, give to 
other nations is what we are willing 
to, and do, take from them—in goods, 
people, ideas. —H.F.R. 


Evanston on Co-existence 


The clash of national interests, social systems and ideolo- 
gies tends to dominate every phase of international life. 
Hostile propaganda, border incidents and a suicidal com- 
petition in arms more deadly than any hitherto used, 
characterize a situation which is unfit to be described as 
peace. Over all there moves the specter of total war. Only 
as these current tensions are reduced and controlled will 
time be secured for bringing to bear the deeper and more 
creative influences of reconciliation. 


A current political definition of such endeavors is “co- 
existence.” We avoid the use of this term because of its 
unhappy historical significance and some of its current 
political implications. ‘“Co-existence” as conceived by 
Christians cannot imply any willingness to disguise from 
themselves or others the vast difference which lies be- 
tween the search for an international order based on 
belief in Christ and His reconciling work, and the pur- 
suit of aims which repudiate the Christian revelation. 
There can be no abandonment of the right to assert this 
fundamental difference and the faith on which it rests. 


From the report, “Christians in Struggle for World 

Community,” received by the Second Assembly of 

the World Council of Churches, Evanston, Illinois, 
August 1954 


